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FROM EDITOR 


The Spring issue of the Bulletin is late with a capital 'iL'. 

This sorry state of affairs is the result of too many jobs for too few 
people. The Bulletin Committee has been surprised that it has not been 
deluged with letters, saying: "Where is my Spring Bulletin? Please 
send it at once or cancel my subscription. Such service!" We don't 
know if this means that N.A.N.E. members don't read their Bulletins, or 
if it means that they are just friendly, understanding people who know 
the meaning of the pressure of time. 


In the last issue of the Bulletin the Editor mentioned what 
a help it would be to Flo Gould if it were not necessary to mail out 
second notices about membership dues. The next day the Editor receiv-— 
ed her second notice! How about you? Are you a first or a second 
notice member? 


Scattered throughout the Bulletin are words that by them 
selves have no particular meaning. When put together, however, they 
spell out a very important message. Try it and see! Follow through! 


The cover picture, taken by Andus Mesa, News, is of Diane 
Willick, a four year old at the Hyde Park Child Care Center in Los 
Angeles. 


Watch for reviews of two new publications in the Summer 
Bulletin: Millie Almy's new book, Child Development, and the Nation- 
al Association for Nursery Education pamphlet, "A Health Program for 
the Nursery School" by Hans Hortenstein, M.S. and Julius Richmond, M.D. 
Watch also for the article on "Religious Education in the Early Years" 
by Paul B. Irwin, Assistant Professor of Religious Education at the 
University of Southern California. 


Attention Michigan! Just before the Bulletin was to go to 


the printers the discovery was made that Michigan's state news had 
been omitted. Our apologies. Look for news of Michigan after Hawaii. 


HAVE YOU MADE YOUR 
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DEVELOPMENT OF WARMTH AND ACCEPTANCE 
THROUGH UNDERSTANDING NEGATIVE FEELINGS 


Herbert M. Greenberg 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 


Of the many resources a teacher brings to her teaching the warmth, 
acceptance and support which she expresses in her relationships with 
children are among her most important contributions. We grow in our 
ability to be warm and accepting as we continually strive for better, more 
useful and more satisfying relationships with children. This growth in 
teachers can be supported and aided during training by helping teachers 
understand their own feelings and how their feelings contribute to their 
handling of children. However, the development of this self-understanding 
is an often difficult and trying process of personal growth. Considera~ 
tion of some of the difficulties in the development of warmth and accept- 
ance and the contribution of the supervisor-student relationship in 
assisting this growth are discussed here. 


Warmth and acceptance in all human relationships is so highly 
valued that one cannot overemphasize the importance of such feelings in 
teaching. Those of us who work with very young children often realize 
quite clearly how sympathetic understanding and warm acceptance are re- 
quired to help the child to grow and to learn. We often see how a child 
has been helped to change and to grow through the buoyancy of an adult's 
warm support and a sympathetic acceptance of the child's early inadequate 
attempts to understand and to learn. In accepting a child we try to 
accept him with all his difficulties and problems, with all his negative, 
positive or ambivalent feelings about others and about us, and with all 
his aggressive, clinging and disturbing behaviors. In accepting him we 
make him feel that he is regarded highly by us, that we like him; that we 
want him to realize that we think he can grow and change, and that such 
change does not have to conform to any specific expectations. We want 
him to feel that the difficulties and problems he is experiencing are 
part of a natural struggle to grow and are not unusually different or 
unworthy. Through warmth, acceptance and support we help the child to be 
himself and to feel comfortable with himself; we help him to feel less 
disturbed, anxious and self-depreciating about what he is. Only by 
feeling this support from an adult will a child learn to be himself and 
express himself, and to be honest about his negative feelings. With 
adult support he will learn moral, useful and satisfying social behavior, 
and grow toward becoming a better, more creative, intelligent and whole 
person; only then can he face each new task and struggle with some 
assurance, confidence and ease. 


Warmth and acceptance also involves the teacher's role in 
guiding the child and the teacher's feelings about herself. We want to 
be able to help children to understand and to develop limits and controls; 
and we want to be able to set limits and controls without children 
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becoming upset, angry, resentful or hostile. We want to be able to 
react to the many testing, exploratory and other provocative behaviors 
of children without feeling disturbance, anger or hostility. We want 

to be able to limit and guide a child so that he will still like us; and 
we want to continue liking the child. We want to continually feel good 
about ourselves, about what we are doing with children, and about our 
relationships with children. We want to feel that we are succeeding in 
helping a child to understand and to grow. We want the children whom we 
are trying to help to perceive us as helping and supporting them, as 
being warm and accepting of them. 


The Effect of Negative Feelings 


Teachers then have many needs and desires to have positive, 
warm relationships with children. Having these needs, desires and 
expectations does not of itself, however, guarantee that we will always 
be able to feel as we want to feel. In fact, often the very intensity 
of these needs and expectations results in anxiety and confusion in our 
relationships. Our anxiety is based on the incidents each day that 
arouse negative feelings in us toward children. 


Because of these many needs for love and acceptance in teaching 
we often ignore or minimize the situations where a teacher does not feel 
loving, warm, accepting and approving of a child's behavior. There are, 
however, many of these incidents occurring each teaching day. When a 
child is destructively aggressive toward materials, equipment or other 
children's products; when a child flagrantly tests geographical limits 
through doors, windows or fences; when a child is excessively noisy, 
restless and agitated in a quiet situation such as rest, eating or read- 
ing; when a child is hostile to other children and hurts, humiliates or 
annoys them, in these and other situations a teacher frequently feels 
concern, and becomes upset about what to do and how to do it. She wants 
to remain warm and loving but doesn't always feel this way. Verbalization 
by a child that indicates lack of respect or regard for us, hostility 
directed toward us, resistance, clinging, demands, orders, and refusals 
are examples of behaviors that may indicate to us that we have failed in 
being the kind of teacher we want to be in our relationships with children. 
It is in these frequent situations that we find it difficult to be warm 
and accepting to individual children; it is in these situations that a 
teacher's feelings and needs are in conflict. 


In spite of these frequently occurring negative feelings we 
advocate warmth and acceptance in the teacher-child relationship. We seem 
to mean that teachers must invariably act and feel this way, and that 
teachers are being unsuccessful, inedequate and immature adults when they 
feel or act in any other way. Are we then advocating the conscious 
attempt to try to act warm and friendly no matter how we re feel at 
the time? Are we contributing to a teacher's feeling guilty, ashamed and 
inadequate when she is not feeling warm and accepting about a child? Are 
we contributing to teachers' shutting from their awareness the feelings 
they have about children? 
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Often we may succeed in removing from our conscious awareness 
any feeling that is negative. We don't consciously recognize our anger, 
our dislike of a child, or our low regard or negative evaluation of a 
child. However, no matter how successfully we avoid feeling guilt and 
distress by denying from awareness this negative feeling, we do express 
and communicate our negative feelings to the child. Directly or subtly, 
we express disapproval, a favoring of other children, a higher regard, 
liking and praise for others, a lack of spontaneous warmth and good 
feeling. We express it to the child and we often express it more direct- 
ly or jokingly when discussing this child with other teachers. 


Attempts to deny negative feelings, to act as if one did not 
feel concerned or disturbed sometimes do not succeed because we feel 
guilty, inadequate and ashamed of our negative feelings. We then act 
confused, unsure, upset; we may become severe or cold, we may withdraw 
from the child, or often we vacillate between permissiveness and inter- 
ference. 


What can we do about Negative Feelings? 


It would seem that we can reduce the denial of negative feelings 
only by helping teachers understand that it is natural and acceptable to 
feel at many times upset and disturbed about children. It is not a sign 
of immaturity to feel upset and hostile when a child acts in a disturbing 
and provoking way. Our growth to maturity depends on how we handle these 
negative feelings. We grow as we develop ability to recognize that we do 
have these negative feelings, as we recognize that our awareness of 
negative feelings and of our feelings of inadequacy and guilt are necessary 
in order to develop better relationships. We must learn to recognize 
these feelings before we can deal with them. When we recognize them and 
admit them we can be helped to feel that such negative feelings in 
themselves are not signs of failure and inadequacy. We can do this cnly 
when someone else understands and accepts our negative feelings and 
supports us in feeling less inadequate. 


A personal, mutual relationship with a supervisor or other 
person is necessary to help the teacher feel that her negative feelings 
about children are acceptable and natural, and that her increasing 
awareness and acceptance of such feelings contributes to development of 
better, more satisfying relationships with others. A supervisor 
communicates to the teacher in this relationship that others have 
negative feelings, that she herself has such feelings, and that her regard 
and liking for the teacher are not reduced by their discussion of the 
teacher's feelings. 


The supervisor must be willing to try to accept the negative 
feelings in herself before she can comfortably accept the negative feelings 
in the teachers she is helping. She must try to achieve relationships 
with teachers that are warm, mutually giving and receiving ones, where both 
partners in the relationship feel free to express their concerns and their 
feelings. Most of us are accustomed to friendly, one-way giving, and 
essentially authoritarian supervision-relationships. By growing together 
in their relationships with each other supervisors and teachers can achieve 
accepting, mutual relationships. 
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Tllustration 


Let us consider the not too unusual situation of a child 
expressing hostility to a teacher and try to analyze how a teacher may 
feel and act in such a situation. When a child hits us, or expresses 
dislike of us we may feel some measure of upset or anger. Some of us at 
times want so much to have good relationships with others that we deny 
we are upset with the children we are trying to help; we are not at all 
aware of any feeling of disturbance or anger; we have automatically shut 
the negative feeling from our conscious awareness. 


If we do not let ourselves be aware of our anger and disturbance, 
we protect ourselves from the inevitable feelings of guilt, inadequacy 
and failure. We do this by continuing to act without becoming aware of 
how we feel or how the child may feel. We have a driving need to go on 
and an apparent confidence in what we are doing which helps us avoid 
feeling any inadequacy or guilt. We may not at all be aware at the time 
that we are quite harsh in stopping the child from hitting us, or that in 
our attempt to act busy elsewhere, we are withdrawing from an uncomfortable 
situation, or that our permission of the child hitting us explained as a 
means of helping the child express or release himself is a rationalization 
of our inability to act. 


If instead we are at the time aware of some negative feeling, 
this feeling is often very soon replaced with other concerns: we feel 
guilty about being upset with a child whome we want to like and to like 
us; we feel ashamed because we are aware that we are not warm and 
accepting; we may feel some sense of inadequacy as a teacher in failing 
to help this child to grow and learn; we inevitably have some concern 
about how any other adults present (especially parents and supervisors) 
are evaluating the way we respond to the child in this situation. The 
result of these feelings of anger, guilt and failure, depending on how we 
react individually, will be confusion, hostility or withdrawal. If the 
teacher is not helped to handle her feelings of anger, guilt and failure 
she may resort to denial of her feelings. 


There are two ways a teacher can develop more warm and accepting 
feelings toward the child who is hitting her. She can prevent herself 
from having negative feelings (and the consequent denial, guilt or con- 
fusion) by stopping or preventing the disturbing behavior. She can then 
feel free enough of threat to feel love and acceptance of this child. 

In order to be clear and honest about her own feelings and to help this 
child understand what feelings he arouses in others, the teacher must 
recognize and admit that her own limitations (her feelings) are the 

cause for controlling this behavior. She can stop the child from hitting 
her by direct physical or verbal means and then say, "I just can't 

let you hit me," or "When you hit someone they get upset and angry with 
you, don't they? I don't want to get upset and angry with you." 


Besides using this on the spot control, a teacher can grow 
in her acceptance and understanding of what threatens and disturbs her 
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through a sympathetic and supporting relationship with her supervisor. 
A supervisor can help this teacher accept her negative feelings by 
communicating to her that negative feelings are not unusual; that most 
of us feel some measure of upset and disturbance when we are hit by a 
child; that having negative feelings does not make the teacher any 
more unworthy or inadequate in the eyes of her supervisor. If, 
instead, the supervisor emphasizes that the teacher must be warm and 
accepting when the teacher does not feel this way, the teacher can only 
try to deny what her real feelings are. The supervisor helps the 
teacher recognize her true feelings by helping her understand how she 
reveals these feelings in her relationships even though she often may 
not be consciously aware of them. Only through sympathetic and 
understanding support of a teacher's negative feelings can supervision 
and guidance help teachers to grow in their ability to be warm and 
accepting in their relationships with others. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 


A three-year project to prepare up-to-date standards for 
the nation's 3,500 private and public-supported child care agencies 
and institutions was started in April by the Child Welfare League of 
Americae 


The project, which will affect the well-being of several 
million children, including those under agency care, was made possible 
through a $73,000 grant from the Ittleson Family Foundation of New 
Yorke 


Adoption services, foster care, day care, treatment of dis- 
turbed children, services for unmarried mothers, and services to child- 
ren in their own homes, provided by child care agencies in all parts of 
the United States, Canada and Hawaii, will be included in the study. 


Member agencies of the League and leaders in child welfare 
work and related professions will be active participants in the current 
study of revision of standards. In addition, other national organiza~ 
tions, whose work touches on the well-being of children, will partici- 
pateec 


A preliminary survey which resulted in the development of 
the standards project was directed by Miss Katharine Lenroot, former 
chief of the U.S. Children's Bureau, through a grant from the Dorothy 
Le and Richard J. Bernhard Foundation of New Yorke 
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A LONG, LONG TIME FOR WCY 


by 


Doris Campbell Phillips 
Co-author of the Creative Nursery Centers 
Reprinted from Wisconsin Day Care News and Views, October, 195) 


"My Mommy is too a good girl,” the little child sitting on the 
window seat argued with her dolly. “She is too. She's going to take me 
home. She's coming...." Framed by the large window of the nursery 
center, the little figure looked forsaken and forlorn. Her back was 
turned to the pretty room with its children and toys. Smudges on the 
window pane told the story of hands thrust against the barrier and 
reached out in supplication. At first it was "Come back Momny, please 
come back." Then, as hours passed, "Bad Mommy". Finally, spent with 
anger and afraid of what she had just said, "Mommy is too a good girl. 
She is coming." — 


The teacher, busy with other children, cast worried glances 
at Lucy. She didn't know what to do. She'd tried everything but the 
little girl wouldn't leave the window seat, and seemed so terrified 
when a child or teacher came near her that they had left her alone for 
several hours. Once the teacher did sit beside her despite Lucy's 
fearful eyes and quick movement away, but Lucy's agonized crying and 
the stiffness of her body when the teacher embraced her, seemed to be 
proof that this made things worse instead of better. 


When Lucy's mother came for her at five o'clock, she could 
hardly believe her eyes. Here was her little girl in tears, with hair 
in tousled disorder and her dress sodden and crumpled. The mother's 
first thought was, "What have they done to my baby?" The teacher ex- 
plained tnat Lucy had missed her mother so much she had been unhappy 
all day long and would not let anyone comfort her. Lucy's mother, 
feeling as if she had failed her child and trying to comfort the little 
girl, hardly heard what the teacher said. Later, as she thought it 
over, it seemed to her that someone must have Lurt Lucy's feelings, or 
even punished her with harsh words or spanking. "I'll never take her to 
a place like that again," she vowed. The next day, she stayed away 
from work and took Lucy to her grandmother's home in another town. "I 
won't have her with me every evening--which I would like--but I'll know 
that she is being treated right," the mother told her friends. 


Wouldn't it have surprised Iucy's mother to know that she 


herself had hurt luacy's feelings! And what about the nursery center 
teacher? Did she hurt Lucy's feelings too? When Lucy's mother didn't 
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get in touch with her again, the teacher felt relieved and decided 
that Lucy was simply "not ready for the group experience." The teach- 
er, too, would have been surprised to know that she had hurt Lucy's 
feelings. 


How did Lucy's mother and the teacher cause so much fear and 
anguish to the little girl? Neither of them would have knowingly hurt 
the child for anything in the world. It all happened because of two 
things. In the first place, the Nursery was making the mistake of 
letting parents bring their children to stay, on their very first day 
in the center, from early in the morning until late in the afternoon. 
And in the second place, Lucy's mother and the teacher--their minds 
busy with other things--forgot the simple fact that a little girl is 
tied to her mother with bonds of affection and dependency that cannot 
be severed suddenly and sharply without pain. "But, after all," some- 
one might say, "The bonds were not being completely severed. Lucy's 
mother was coming for her, it's not as if she had been orphaned.” 
That's true, and Lucy's mother and the teacher had told the little 
girl that her mother would return. But little children under six 
years of age are apt to "play for keeps"—"now" is "forever" in their 
eyes. That's because they don't understand time the way we do. 


When Lucy saw her mother walk away from the center and 
disappear around the corner, her mind was paralyzed with fear and 
loneliness, so that whatever capacity she had to wait for the promised 
return and to believe in it, was washed away with her tears. 


But if Lucy, like most children, could make a truce with time, 
why was she so paralyzed with fear and loneliness that she immediately 
lost faith that her mother would came bac? The answer to this question 
lies in Lucy's definition of what was happening to her. The mother 
thought that this is what was happening: She was placing Lucy in the 
nursery center to get good care and have fun with other children and 
with the toys while she was working in her new job. But, as for Lucy? 
True, her mother had said that Lucy would stay in the pretty room with 
the "nice teacher" and the “other little boys and girls" while "Mommy 
works at the office." But Mommy's working in the office sounded very 
much like Daddy's going to the army. And Daddy never came back. Lucy 
had been told that Daddy would not be back for a long time. It had been 
two weeks, since he left-—a long, long time for Lucy. He had hugged 
and kissed her, and waved "goodbye" just as Mommy did that morning and 
Lucy had waited in vain to see him again. These nice, loving people 
who meant so much to her simply walked away, beyond her sight and touch. 
You don't have to be grown-up to have your heart broken. And when 
you're very young and small, a big room, strange people, and toys that 
would set you all agog if they were anywhere else, are not a fair ex- 
change for home and mother and a battered doll that loves you. So much 
noise and clamor make the fear and loss seem greater. You are like a 
little Christian, torn from home and friends, and cast among lions. 


Someone may say, “Now you're exaggerating. After all, many 
children love the nursery center from their very first day. Not all of 
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them have Lucy's reasons for being hurt and frightened.” Yes, there 
are many children who seem to "love it," who walk away from their 
mothers as if they were world travelers bidding goodbye to a temporary 
port and eagerly seeking the thrills of a new, exotic land. They find 
soul-mates and sparring partners in the other children, and in the 
teachers, substitute mothers to love or defy. They examine the blocks 
and books and dolls with wonder and appreciation, or maybe they "live 
it up" as if they may never get another chance at such a Santa's 
storehouse. 


But even a world traveler sometimes feels lonely and wonders 
what the folks at home are doing. “Wish you were here" isn't always an 
empty phrase to fill up space on a postal card. Sometimes in a place 
that at first looked inviting, the newcomer finds unexpected annoyances 
or dangers. It's one thing to feel the thrill of viewing a new and 
wondrous city: another to sit at a table and try to eat strange foods, 
to sleep in a hotel on a different bed amidst unusual noises, or to 
know that you can't telephone a friend. Our little world travelers to 
the day care center feel sometimes that they have to eat strange foods 
in a strange way and to put themselves at the mercy of those around 
them by going to sleep on a strange bed. And they are “out of touch" 
with their loved ones. 


No wonder some little boys and girls decide after a week or 
two that they don't want to go to the nursery center, if they have to 
pay the price of being away from home and mother. Some children 
announce their decision. Others don't talk about it but get so upset 
and excited when the time comes to go that they vomit or lag behind 
with their dressing and eating. Others go to the Center because they 
know it is important to mother but they have toilet "accidents" or 
can't sleep or don't enjoy eating. 


Let me say that I'm an optimist because I believe that: 1) 
children are not necessarily hurt permanently by a painful nursery 
center separation, and 2) that the nursery center separation for most 
children does not have to be painful. 


Why do I believe that a painful separation from mother and 
home does not necessarily harm the child permanently? Because children 
are rarely hurt beyond repair by one isolated event in their lives. We 
are all able to compensate--the good makes up for the bad. If most of 
the things that a child has gone through have made him feel loved, safe 
and self-confident, then he can stand some painful things. A while 
ago, I slipped in the word "necessarily" because a painful nursery 
center separation can be one of a chain of events that does hurt in a 
lasting way. Back to Lucy for a moment, we can see that this little 
girl was already bewildered and hurt by events that she did not under- 
stand. At the time she came to the nursery center, she needed assurance 
that her mother would not desert her. The hurt and fear she felt that 
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first day at the nursery center might have been made up for if the very - 
thing she feared had not happened--her mother "deserted" her by placing ey 
her in her grandmother's home. 


How can we keep the admission to a nursery center from being 
painful for a child? It certainly does not have to be. It can be 
touched with a little reluctance and small fears and yet be a glad time, 
too. It can be what we want it to be--one of the first milestones of 
growth. It's a time when a little girl or boy may learn that you can 
be afraid and overcome your fear and that you can give up part of 
something cherished and find undreamed rewards. 


Now, let's turn back to an earlier question, "Did the nursery 
center teacher hurt Lucy's feelings?" Or, in other words, "Did the 
teacher fail to make Lucy's first day the beginning of the kind of 
growth experience I have just mentioned?" Yes, she did. Was it a 
personal failure, one for which she must feel guilty? No. It was a 
failure of the Center staff to set up a way of admitting children, 
using what we know about the things that it takes to make the first 
days and weeks of separation from home a growth experience for children. 


What are these conditions? There are three. First, the child 
must be ready for separation from home, and for living with a group of 
children. Secondly, a child's definition of what is happening to him 
must be one that does not make him feel unwanted, unloved or fearful. 
And the third condition is that the parent must be ready for the child 
to go into a nursery center. 


Now let's look at the first condition. It has two sides: 
the child mst be ready a) for separation from home and b) for 
living with a group of children. 


To be ready for separation from home, a child must feel pretty 
sure that he is loved, because his mother won't be around him so much 
to remind him of her love by her actions. He has to be far enough 
along in his emotional growth, to realize that love spans the gap of 
absence--that he is loved, even "in absentia.” He has to grasp the fact 
that other adults besides his parents will love and protect him. He 
learns to trust other adults by thinking they are like his parents. 

If his parents have often disappointed him or made him uncertain for 
reasons they could or couldn't help, he is not likely to be ready to 
trust other adults. Or, if he has been rudely shocked by differences 
between his parents and other adults who have taken care of him, he may 
not be willing to trust unknown people. 


A little child may be ready to be away from home during the 
day but not yet ready to live with a group of children. To live with 
other children there are some elementary things he has to know how to 
do with ease and confidence. 1) He must know how to feed himself 
without adult help and he must be used to eating meals and snacks at 
regular times so that he won't be hungry in between times, or afraid 
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that he won't get anything to eat. He should be able to sit at a 
table with other children to drink his juice or eat his meals in the 
company of a teacher instead of his mother. This seems easy enough, 
but remember that eating, especially for the very young child, is 
bound up with the mother-child relationship, and in this situation he 
not only has to substitute the teacher for Mother but also share this 
precious experience with the other children at the table. 


2) The child ought to have regular toilet habits. He 
should be confident that he can do the right thing and still not be 
bothered too much if he has an "accident." We cannot dodge the fact 
that every child who comes from home to nursery center has to make 
some adjustments in his toileting. The one who is still having some 
toilet problems at home is likely to have trouble in getting used to 
the ways of the nursery center. 


3) The child must be able to talk well enough not only io 
make his wishes known but also to exchange points of view, plans and 
reactions with other children and with the teacher. You find a five- 
year old sometimes who even though he talks well doesn't know how to 
talk back and forth with playmates in a way that helps him to get along 
with them. 


4) Finally, if the child is to be admitted to full day care, 
he must be willing to rest and take a nap during the day, because 
group living is rigorous. We expect that most children will sometimes 
"fight" the rest period or nap, but we know that a child who is "too over- 
active” to rest or can't bear to trust his surroundings by going to 
sleep is not ready for group living. 


Now, let's take a careful look at the second condition for 
making the nursery center admission a growth experience for a child. 
His definition of what is happening to him must be one that does not 
make him feel unwanted, unloved, or fearful. Remember how Lucy came 
to the nursery center with fears that her mother was deserting her? 
Her understanding of the separation shows one way, then, that a child 
forms his definition, by recalling previous experience and seeing the 
present through the past. Because judgement is underdeveloped and the 
chance to "test out" his ideas against reality is limited, the little 
child's definition may be far from correct. 


Another way that a child forms his definition of an event is 
through his parents' attitudes and words, as he understands them. The 
things that children overhear may give them a one-sided picture of 
what something means. What would a child think if he overheard his 
mother say to a neighbor that she had not decided whether to enter him 
in kindergarten beca: se walking with him to and from school was 
troublesome, although she would like to get rid of him for a few hours 
now that he was so active and such a nuisance and she needed more time 
for the baby? If the child had doubts about being loved as much as the 
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baby or had not learned that kindergarten was a pleasant place, you 
can imagine that he might have thought going to kindergarten meant 
exile from home so that his mother might be rid of him and the baby 
would receive the attention that had been his. 


A third way children try to define an event is to relate it 
to something that they already know about. For cxample, little Jimny 
who was informed by his mother that he was to go to nursery center, 
began asking a string of questions trying to find out what it was all 
about. "Am I going to Grandma's?....Am I going to see Betty (his 
playmate)?....Am I going to Playland?" As each question was answered 
with "No", he kept trying to figure out what his mother meant by 
"Nursery Center where you will play with children and toys." He 
finally got pretty worried and began asking silly questions like 
"Will I see an elephant with four ears?" Jimmy needed help from his 
mother and father in his effort to tie up this coming event with 
something that made good sense to him--something specific and real. 


One more thing--a child's definition of what is going on in 
a group is sometimes quite different from others! definition of the 
same activity. If his ideas are too different and if he can't under- 
stand what's going on in the same way the other children do, he is apt 
to feel unwanted and the others may reject him. Take the case of 
little Andrew and the disappearing Easter eggs. This three-year old 
child saw the nursery's egg hunt as a chance for him to perform a 
feat of his om. He didn't grasp the idea of searching for the eggs 
as the thing that made everyone have so much fun. A teacher helped 
him give up his pleasure in handling the eggs by showing him what was 
going on. If she handn't done this, or if Andrew had been unable or 
unwilling to give up his version of the egg hunt, he would probably 
have felt the wrath of other children when they discovered what he was 
doing. There's a lot more to what goes on among children in a nursery 
center than in an Easter egg hunt. If a child can't know what the 
group activity means he will feel "left out" and that in turn will make 
it even harder for him to understand what is going on. 


The third condition of easing the child's first days in the 
nursery center has to do with how the parents feel about the child's 
admission to the Nursery Center. Do they feel that they are "doing 
the right thing?" If nursery center care for the child is a part of 
a larger plan, say for the mother to work, do they agree that the plan 
is a good one? Are they (especially the mother) ready to share the 
care and love of the child with the teacher? Are they able to foresee 
some of the possible problems involved (expecially when the Nursery 
Center is a full day care service), such as who will care for the child 
when he is ill, how they will get him to and from the Center in a 
responsible way? Are they willing to pay their fair share of the cost 
of his care, which really means, are they convinced of the value of 
nursery center care? 


If the answers to these questions are "yes," then our third condition 
has been met—the parents are ready for the child's admission. 
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How can you tell whether these conditions are present when an 
application is made? You can't learn all of these things at once. That 
is the reason admission to a nursery center should never be a one-day 
affair, as it was with Lucy. There must be time for discussion with 
the mother, time for the mother to talk over the plan with her child 
after her talk with the nursery center worker, time for visit by the 
mother and child to the nursery center, time for a protected experience 
for the child in which he moves tortoise fashion into the nursery 
center. There will be time for all these things only if the nursery 
center conducts admission by "process" instead of in one fell swoop. 


Here are the steps to take in the admission process: 


1) The nursery worker and the mother should get together for 
thorough and careful introductory talks. They should do some of their 
talking in the presence of the child so he will not feel left out. 

Also the nursery staff worker will have a better idea of how this mother 
and child get along with each other--what stage of relationship they 
have reached--if she sees them together. 


The worker should talk with the mother alone about family plans 
and about the child's development and experience. So that everyone can 
be relaxed during these talks, a nursery center should have some pro- 
vision for care of the child in those instances when the mother cannot 
leave him in good hands or when the child wants very much to be with 
here A room with playthings, next to the interviewing room, is ideal 
because the child remains close to his mother. A sensitive volunteer 
who likes children, and has been instructed in the importance of this 
time for the child, can make a good hostess for this room. Even if the 
room is not right next to the interviewing room, the child is likely to 
feel safe if his mother accompanies him to the room, chats with the 
hostess, and makes it clear to the child where she will be by words or 
by retracing the steps with him. If the child cannot hear to be away 
from his mother at all, that would be an "Extreme Caution" sign for all 
to see. 


2) Unless the beginning talks show clearly that the child 
should not be admitted, the next step is a visit by the child and mother 
to the nursery center. On this visit the child should be taken to see 
the playrooms and children, and if the center is a full day care service, 
he should get a chance to see the tables and cots in such a way that he 
knows that children eat and nap in the center. He should also meet the 
teacher of his prospective group’ and, preferably, see her in action with 
the children. The nursery center worker has a chance to observe the 
child as he "takes in" the situation. 


3) It should now be clear to the nursery worker whether this 
child should be admitted. 


If it is necessary to withhold admission, whether the decision 
is made before or after the child's visit to the center, the nursery 
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worker shoulc discuss the reasons carefully in such a way that the 
mother will understand them. For instance, if it seems unwise to admit 
Tommy because he is not ready for separation from home, we would not 
say, "Tommy is too immature. You have not helped him move away from 
his dependancy on youe" We would not say this because it is a one- 
sided version of the truth, and besides, a discovery of this kind is 
useful to the mother only if we have reached it with her, not for her. 
By the time we have formed reasons for not admitting her child, the 
mother should already know what they are because she has been a co- 
discoverer with us. 


If we withhold admission because we doubt the wisdom of family 
plans that are involved, we should face that squarely too. For instance, 
if Mrs. Garrity wants nursery center care so she can work and be indepen- 
dent of her husband as a means of solving marriage wrangles, we will 
discuss frankly with her our doubt that this will work, and we will offer 
referral to a Family Service agency if available. Or, if Mrs. Hunt plans 
tc work to supplement her husband's income, and has found a neighbor to 
take care of the baby until three o'clock when her thirteen year old 
daughter comes home from school to take over the baby's care and to 
come for the nursery child, we will try to learn why working is so 
important to Mrs. Hunt, so that we can introduce our serious question 
about the plan in an atmosphere of understanding and sympathy. 


If we decide to admit the child, the nursery center worker and 
mother now discuss how to go about it. The worker reviews the "gradual 
admission" process, the reasons for it and how it is carried on. 
Arrangements are made for the medical examination. 


4) The next step is the "gradual admission." The first day, 
mother and child spend an hour or two at the nursery center, the child 
with the group, the mother in the playroom, or elsewhere. Each day the 
child remains a little longer, until he is ready to stay the entire 
period. How many days are required will depend upon his needs. It's a 
good idea for the child to bring with him some token of home, such as a 
favorite doll or blanket. 


5) The nursery center worker and the mother see each other 
casually from time to time to compare notes on how the child is getting 
along, and have at least one longer talk by appointment, within the first 
two weeks of the child's admission. 


Although I have hardly mentioned the father, his part in the 
child's admission--usually less active than the mother's--is important 
to the child. And the worker should be sure that the father is in sympathy 
with the child's admission and with any other related plans for the family. 
In some instances, it is wise to talk with the father before the child's 
admission. Always invite him to come to Parent Group Meetings. 


No matter what the distance is from home to nursery center-<a 
block or a mile--it scems a long way to little children, because it is a 
kind of distance that can't be measured in the usual way. And the first day 
in the Center, even if it doesn't stretch from eight in the morning until 
five in the afternoon, may seem a long time to them. It was a long, long 
time for Lucy. But distance dwindles and tiie passes "on the wing" if to- 
gether with his parents we make 2 child's first days at the Nursery Center 


a happy milestone of his childhood. 
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FROM THE TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 


CRYING LETS THE TEARS COME OUT 


Carolyn R. Balsbaugh, Principal 
University Preschool 
University of Hawaii 


Lei Jayne was sitting on Miss Bennett's lap crying because it 
was still hard for her to let Uncle Joe go away in the morning after he 
brought her to nursery school. Alan, another three-year-old, approached 
and asked, "Why is she crying?” 


Miss Bennett explained, "Lei Jayne is still not too happy about 
staying in school with us and it's all right to cry when you are sad 
because sometimes that makes you feel better. Remember how you used to 
cry when your brothers left you because you felt lonely at school in the 
beginning? Lei Jayne feels the same way you used to feel but in a few 
days she'll be happy about staying with us, too.” 


Alan solemnly nodded his head. Then he patted Lei Jayne 
reassuringly and said, "It's all right to cry. Crying lets the tears 
come out." 


The staff at the University of Hawaii Preschool feels that 
Alan's few words of wisdom are food for thought for all of us who work 
with children. Crying very often evokes at least two reactions from 
parents and/or teachers. It is sometimes so upsetting that a weird 
assortment of "tricks" is used to stop it quickly--maneuvers that range 
all the way from over-indulgence and over-sentimentalism to deceptive 
tactics aimed at temporary distraction until a parent can leave without 
a child's knowing it. Another reaction is the old bug-a-boo, "You're 
too big to cry." 


It is our conviction that it is better to face a situation 
directly and honestly with a child. Take, for instance, the child who 
cries and doesn't want mother to leave. We try to make the transition 
from home to school a gradual one and ask a parent to stay with the child 
until he is better acquainted with his teachers, his peers and with some 
of the aspects of group living at school. The length of time a parent 
stays varies with each parent and child, of course. But when the final 
break is made, even if the child cries for a while, we believe it is 
better than tricking him by distraction or by otherwise skirting the 
issue. The latter only serves to make a parent's leave-taking a bit 
more comfortable. The child still has to face the fact that mother is 
gone. We believe that being frank and honest means less resentment in 
the end. Of course let the child know you understand how he feels about 
it. ("I know you would like mother to stay with you a bit longer but 
she has to go now. She'll come back for you after nap time. Have a good 
cry if it makes you feel better and then we'll find something fun to doe") 


Let's not be afraid of a little crying. It is often therapeutic. 
As Alan said, "It's all right to cry. Crying lets the tears come out." 
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ON THE RESEARCH SIDE 


A DISCUSSION OF "AN EXPERIMENT IN GROUP UPBRINGING" 
BY ANNA FREUD IN COLLABORATION WITH SOPHIA DANN, 
A REPORT ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 
DEPRIVED OF BOTH PARENTS 
Margaret B. McFarland 


The studies reviewed in the last issue of the Bulletin were in 
agreement that even temporary separation of the child from his father is 
reflected in his behavior and personality development. In "An Experi- 
ment in Group Upbringing", Anna Freud in collaboration with Sophia Dann 
report their study of six children orphaned soon after their birth by 
‘the Anti-Semitic policies of the Hitler Regime. Four of the children 
had lost their mothers at birth or immediately afterwards and the other 
two during the first year. In their earliest infancy these children 
had been cared for in various ways and came to the Ward for Motherless 
Children in the concentration camp of Tereszin when they were between 
six and twelve months old. They lived in the camp for two to three 
years before the liberation and during that time they were conscientiously 
cared for by women who were themselves inmates of the camp. This camp 
offered poor facilities for the care of babies and little children; 
food and living space were restricted for children as well as adultse 
There were not any toys for the play of children. This was a transit 
camp and deportations were frequent so that there must have been continuous 
changer in the adults caring for the children. 


Following the liberation these six children had lived for a 
month with other children from the concentration camp, in a Czech castle 
where they were given special care; then they were flown to England with 
300 other children. During the first two months in England the children 
were in a carefully operated reception center. The six children of 
this study came to live for a year at "Bulldogs Bank", a country house 
where they could have peaceful surroundings, and specially qualified 
persons to help them to adjust to their new country and changed life 
circumstances. Through all of these changes, the six children had been 
together with the exception of one little girl who came to Bulldogs Bank 
six weeks after the others because she had ringworm at the time the 
others were transferred. At the time of their arrival at Bulldogs Bank 
the children were between three and four years old. These children had 
not only been deprived of their natural parents but also, because of the 
changes in people caring for them had not been able to form strong 
relationships with a mother substitute. Only one little girl was knowm 
to have formed such a relationship with one of the women who cared for 
the children at Tereszin. 
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That the six children at Bulldogs Bank were neither grossly 
regressed as the institutionalized babies Spitz describes in his film 
"Grief" (1) nor deeply disorganized and withdrawn from reality, sug- 
gests that even through there had been frequent changes in those who 
were caring for them, their needs had been provided for with under~ 
standing and real emotional concern by at least some of their adults. 
Ruth Wenger, one of the women who had worked in the nursery at 
Tereszin was able to write to Anna Freud of the children as individuals. 
Ruth Wenger wrote that at Tereszin there had not been enough workers 
in the Ward for Motherless Children to give them individualized 
attention. They had cared for the children's bodily needs but it had 
not been possible to look after their other needs or to play with then. 
But each of the children had learned the control of elimination which 
suggests that the adults had had a secure enough relationship with the 
children to be able to succeed in helping them to manage impulses 
arising out of biological need. She wrote that in the camp each of 
the children had behavior difficulties which could have been 
straightened out had they had a normal life. It was with Ruth Wenger 
that one of the children had formed a strong, affectionate and 
demanding relationship. 


- When the children came to Bulldogs Bank, instead of seeming 
to be happy with their carefully prepared new surroundings and with 
their understanding and considerate new adults, they were wild and 
destructive, unfriendly and aggressive toward the adults. They accept- 
ed the adults' help only until their needs had been fulfilled and then 
they turned away from the workers again. 


Nursery teachers who have worked with children from unstable 
environments, in which they have not had a continuing relationship 
with a loving mother person will remember such behavior in their own 
experience. Nursery School is sometimes regarded by everyone concerned 
with planning for a deprived child as the solution for all of the 
child's problems. The Nursery staff may enter into the planning with 
good will and awareness of what they have to offer such a child. But 
when the child comes to the Nursery he may not be able to accept what 
the Nursery has to offer; the Nursery may, at first, seem to interrupt 
whatever way he has found of maintaining himself and may increase his 
tension. A child repeatedly deprived of his adults may be unable to 
respond to the warmth offered by the Nursery teacher. His experience 
may have taught him to avoid attachment with adults for fear he might 
lose them when they have become nesessary to him. But from the point 
of view of the Nursery teacher, it is hard not to resent the child's 
hostility and lack of responsiveness to her offered friendliness. It 
is helpful to realize that the child's attitudes toward such a new 
adult as a Nursery School teacher or the workers at Bulldogs Bank are 
based upon the child's previous experience with grownups and are not a 
specific response to the quality of the new adult's way of approaching 
him or her feeling for him. Feeling that a child's indifference or 
aggressive attack is induced by one's own behavior makes one feel guilty. 
When the teacher feels guilty about a child it is hard for her to work 
with him in terms of his real needs. Guilt feelings tend to make us 
resent those who arouse them. 
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Reading the report of the behavior of these children makes 
one aware of the demands it must have made upon the emotional resources 
of the adults at Bulldogs Bank. It seems to me that working with chil- 
dren who have been so deprived requires not only a belief in the chil- 
dren's capacities for growth and change, but also a trust in one's own 
capacities to relate to them and gradually to understand their needs 
even when they are unable to give much in return for our thoughtfulness. 
The staff at Bulldogs Bank had the help of Anna Freud in understanding 
the children and their ow relationships with them. 


‘ It seems to me that the most interesting aspect of the report 
of this study is that which deals with the children's relationships with 
one another. The authors say, "The children's positive feelings were 
centered exclusively in their own group. It was evident that they cared 
greatly for each other and not at all for anybody or anything else. 

They had no other wish than to be together and became upset when they 
were separated from each other even for short moments." (2) The 
children were so insistent upon being together that the staff found it 
almost impossible to isolate one child from the others for health 
reasons or to work with them as individuals in any way. One child 
could not be singled out from the others even for a special treat. If 
some children seemed to need more rest than the others they could not 
be induced to leave the group for extra rest but rather insisted upon 
staying with the others until they fell asleep where the group was 


playing. 


It seems strange to think of six three-year-olds forming a 
closely knit group with continuing strong emotional ties. The children 
shared and took turns without adult suggestions, they defended one 
another against the adults. The children responded spontaneously to 
one another's needs, even depriving themselves of food in order to 
give it to another child, comforting one another in distress and help- 
ing one another in appropriate ways. There were minor verbal quarrels 
of the "it is, it isn't" type but only the little girl who had made a 
strong possessive relationship with Ruth Wenger at Tereszin made 
physical attacks upon the others. This child was the only one who 
seemed to compete with other children or to give evidence of a jealous 
attitude. Although there is no actual proof that this is the basis 
for the difference between her behavior and that of the other children, 
the coincidence is striking and seems evidence that the rivalries of 
brothers and sisters or of children in the Nursery School are based 
upon their love for an adult and the wish to be loved by the adult. 


Parents are often deeply troubled by the jealousy of their 
children and feel that it must be because they have done something 
wrong. Understanding that jealousy is a normal aspect of loving and 
the wish to be loved, is helpful to adults when they are trying to 
foster friendly attitudes between children. Parents often seem to 
need to deny that their children are jealous of one another because 
they feel that jealousy is bad and that it must indicate some favoritism 
or unfairness in their handling of their children. Understanding 
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jealousy in its relationship to loving makes it easier for adults to 
help children to learn to manage their aggressive impulses toward those 
of whom they are jealous. 


During the year the six children lived at Bulldogs Bank, 
their relationships with the adults never reached the strength of their 
ties to each other. However, adults did come to have special meaning 
for them and were treated as mother substitutes. The first positive 
reactions to adults was by including them in their group, and the chil- 
dren liked to help the adults us they helped one another. Only later 
did their relationships with adults take on an adult-child quality. 


The report of the Bulldogs Bank children's attachment to one 
another seems dramatic evidence of the flexibility of children. When 
denied satisfaction in one way children seem to be able to use substi- 
tute sources of need gratification. The intensity of the mutual 
dependence of the six children bears a similiarity to the early symbiotic 
relationship of mother and child in which the mother and child are so 
intimately identified that the needs of one are poignantly experienced 
by the other. We are accustomed to think of a mother's response to the 
baby's needs, but by the second year babies bring the toast they are 
chewing on to the mother's mouth and conform to many things in behavior 
contrary to their own impulses in order to satisfy their mother's needs. 
The behavior of the children at Bulldogs Bank suggests the possibility 
that these children had developed the strong sense of identification 
with the group of children as a substitute for such a symbiotic rela- 
tionship with a grow up mother persone Their responsiveness to one 
another's needs suggests that they were so deeply identified with one 
another that the needs of one were experienced by the others as their 
needs. It is possible that for the children, the identification with 
one another actually represented a transfer of earlier relationships 
with nurturing adults who were repeatedly lost because of the Nazi 
policies in transferring prisoners from camp to camp and of mass 
externinations. For the children, only their mutual relationships had 
remained unbroken. The loss of these earlier adults may give the key 
to the children's anxiety about separation from one another. 


Although the closely knit group of six three-year-olds seems 
quite exceptional, we all know of brother and sister groups characterized 
by similar solidarity in the face of common dangers or uncertainties. 
These brother and sister relationships have often seemed to be 
particularly close in families where for one reason or another the 
parents were not able to provide adequately for their children's needs. 
But those of us who work professionally with children often know the 
protectiveness and altruism of brothers and sisters toward one another 
better than the parents, because when they are with the parents there 
is less real need for the children to look out for one another and the 
presence of the parents arouses the children's rivalry with one another. 


In Nursery School intense persisting friendships occasionally 
occur between two children. Each child seems to meet the needs of the 
other in a special way; they may exclude other children from their play. 
Teachers sometimes say that one is lost when the other does not come. 
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Becky and Polly did not know one another until Polly came to 
the Nursery where Becky had been going for some time. In a short time 
they were doing everything together. If one was at the clay table the 
other was there, too, if one went into the bath-room the other followed. 
If the teacher attempted to do something individual with Becky, Polly 
followed. Neither of the children attempted to play with any of the 
others in the Nursery group. Within their relationship there was al- 
most complete harmony. Each tended to mirror the activities of the 
other. Both of these girls had, in some measure, been deprived of 
intimacy in adult relationships; were too remote from adults to ex- 
perience the full impact of belongingness associated with the usual 
mutual identification between mothers and young children. 


Anna Freud points out in her discussion that the children's 
close relationship to one another may have served as a strong defense 
against anxiety, a reassurance and protection against the horrors to 
which they had been exposed. They became insecure and anxious whenever 
they were separated but in general the children were not more anxious 
than ordinary children of this age. This study indicates that children 
may offer deeply significant support to one another. In most of the 
recent literature of education and child guidance so much stress has 
been placed upon the significance of the child's relationship to his 
adults that there has been little discussion of the significance of 
relationships between children in meeting one another's needs. In the 
emphasis placed upon adult-child relationships we have been more im- 
pressed by the rivalries between children than by their mutual under- 
standing and responsiveness to one another's needs. This is an area 
that we do not well understand for all of the years of Nursery ex- 
perience. 


In addition to the children's attachment to one another, each 
of them had some persistent habit pattern by which he sought comfort 
and reassurance from his own body. Each of the children sucked his 
thumb or his tongue; one child scratched herself rhythmically and 
another masturbated excessively in addition to thumb sucking. As 
the months passed the thumb sucking decreased but increased again with 
renewed intensity when the children knew that they would soon be leaving 
Bulldogs Bank. 


As one would expect, the Bulldogs Bank children seemed re- 
tarded in play. They had had very little experience with play materials 
or in traditional play activities. At first they found the greatest 
interest in pushing chairs, furniture and play materials like toddlers 
who have just learned to walk. The report says, "After the beginning, 
which showed the children to be backward in their play by as much as 
eighteen months or two years, it was all the more impressive to watch 
the speed with which they passed through consecutive stages of play 
activity, making up for development which had been missed." (3) 


The impoverishment of their experience was reflected in their 


limited understanding of the natural world and of activities around 
them and yet their general intelligence seemed to have developed normally. 
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This differentiates these children from the emotionally deprived chil- 
dren described by Ribble (lh) and Spitz (5) whose mental development 
was severely retarded by the lack of an adequate mother person in 
infancy. These children at first showed thought characteristics of 
children eighteen months to two years younger than they really were, 
but "The rapid growth of life experience brought about an equally 
rapid advance in dealing with it mentally." (6) This is comparable 

to the development of the children's paintings or modelling when they 
came into the Nursery School without any experience in the use of 

such creative materials. By the end of the experimental year at 
Bulldogs Bank, each of the six children had learned to understand and 
speak English although at the beginning they spoke German with some 
mixture of Czech. This too, is evidence that their mental development 
had not been severely retarded. 


This study has so much meaning for Nursery School teachers 
and others who work with young children; it is hoped that this dis- 
cussion will serve as a stimulus for reading the report in its 
entirety. It is an inspiring record of the persistence and flexibility 
of the growth impulses in children. Many reports have told us of the 
devastating results of deprivation and inadequate relationship in the 
development of children, but this report prompts one to think of 
strengths and resiliences, and the child's capacity to utilize the 
resources available to him. For Nursery School teachers, the children's 
developmental progress during the year at Bulldogs Bank is a confirma- 
tion of faith in the work they are doing. 


1 ruin, produced by Rene Spitz and Katherine Wolf, New York University 
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2 Freud and Dann; p. 131 
3 Freud and Dann; p. 156 
Ribble; The Rights of Infants 


5 Spitz; "Hospitalism, An Inquiry, the Genesis of Psychiatric Conditions 
in Early Childhood." 


6 Freud and Dann; pp. 158 
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TIME OUT FOR READING 


Polly McVickar 


Occasionally a book is published which one immediately wishes 
to share with others. Such a book is Art for the Family written by 
Victor D'Amico, Frances Wilson and Moreen Maser of the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. It is hoped that every parent and every child and 
every teacher of young children will find this excellent presentation 
and experience it for themselves. For this is not a book about art in 
the usual sense, but a book which invites you in, which suggests ways to 
experience art. It is about the things you feel, the ideas you have, 
the things you see whether you are three or thirty or ninety-three. It 
suggests an enormous range of materials to use, it suggests some ways 
of exploring these things, and then it hands the experience back. It 
invites you to start in your own way and go on from there. It says here 
are ways to use paint, and clay and wire and paper, but you will find 
many other directions yourself. This book has something special to 
offer teachers of young children, for this is where the experiences of 
art begin.e The text is clear and direct, and the plates which accompany 
it are excellent. Some of the pictures come from the TV progran, 
"Through the Enchanted Gate" which has been produced by the Museum of 
Modern Art and Station WNBT. 


Art for the Family by Victor D'Amico, Frances Wilson and 
Moreen Maser. Issued by the Museum of Modern Art. Distributed by 
Simon and Schuster, Publishers, New York. 1954. price: $2095 


A new pamphlet has come from the Child Study Association of 
America, and it is one which should be readily available to parents in 
every community. It is titled When Parents Get Together and it provides 
an excellent guide to the organization and development of a parent 
education program. It has good suggestions on how to start, what kinds 
of meetings may be planned and the particular values of each type. 
Especially there is an important section on the continuing discussion 
group held regularly with a skilled leader, and for many communities this 
is the type of meeting which provides the greatest source of interest. 
Experiments have proved that "it is increased understanding, rather than 
more factual knowledge alone" which is the key to better relationships 
between children and parents. The real values of group meetings for 
parents are found when there is opportunity for new knowledge, for 
clarification of the advice coming forth from experts, and when parents 
may reaffirm together a basic respect for themselves and for their 
children. This pamphlet will provide specific guides for parent groups 
who are wondering how to plan for such meetings. 


When Parents Get Together: How to Organize a Parent Education 
Program by Gertrude Goller, h a Committee from the Staff. Available 
from the Child Study Association of America, Inc., 132 East 7th Street, 
New York 21, NeYe 
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From the Silver Spring Nursery School has come a revision of 
their former pamphlet, Our Cooperative Nursery School, this one 
identified by its green cover. It retains the same title but includes 
some changes in content. There have been a few administrative changes, 
which are indicated, and a new chapter has been added on use of materials 
and equipment. In this section, the two parts titled, Letting Off Steam, 
and Rainy Days are particularly good. Mention should be made again of 
the excellent section on the cooperative nursery school in its relation- 
ship to the commnity. There is good evidence here of how rich an 
exchange there can be between the public schools and the cooperative 
nursery school, and how this may grow into an important resource for all 
parents and children of the community. For new schools, and for those 
well established, this is important material to keep on hand. 


Our Cooperative Nursery School. Revised. Silver Spring 
Nursery School, Inc. Silver Spring, Maryland. 1954. Price $1.50. 


A new pamphlet comes from the Wausau Cooperative Nursery 
School and it should be added to the Bibliography for Cooperative 
Schools which was published in the Fall Bulletin. This group began its 
growth in the Social Studies Committee of the Wausau Branch of the 
American Association of University Women. The whole project was 
developed after a year of careful study and after it was decided that 
a cooperative nursery school could best serve the needs of the parents, 
of the children and of the whole community. The year of planning shows 
clearly in the organization of the group and it is well presented here. 
The section on "Mother as well as Child learns" is particularly well 
done. It gives specific guides to the teaching procedures of the Direc- 
tor, and should be an important part of the basic understanding between 
teacher and parents, in this or in any cooperative nursery school. 
This pamphlet has special values for groups just getting started. 


Wausau Cooperative Nursery School. Order from Mrs. Thurl Burr, 
325 Sturgeon Eddy Road, Wausau, Wisconsin. price: $1.25. 


Some extremely helpful material has recently been issued by the 
Tllinois Department of Public Welfare under the direction of Dr. Otto Le 
Bettag. This material is in leaflet form with the title, Program Guides 
for Day Care Centers. It consists of three groups of leaflets. Series 
A is concerned with Program and the folders include principles of pro- 
viding a good program, suggested daily program, introduction to the use 
of creative materials, and finger plays. Series B covers Plan and Equip- 
ment and this includes arrangement of playrooms, indoor play equipment, 
and the playground and outdoor equipment. Series C is concerned with 
Personnel and this deals with the qualities of a good teacher. Here is 
fresh material, well summarized, which should prove valuable to new 
centers and for new teacherse 


Program Guides for Day Care Centers. Dr. Otto L. Bettag. 
Illinois Department of Public Welfare, Springfield, Illinois. 
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NANE 
BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


A CONFERENCE CENTERED ON 
THE LATEST RESEARGH RELATED TO WORK 


WITH THE YOUNG CHILD AND HIS FAMILY 


OCTOBER 19 20 21 22 


CONFERENCE RESERVATION FORMS AND FURTHER INFORMATION MAY BE 
OBTAINED FROM: 
NANE CONFERENCE, 1955 
NURSERY TRAINING SCHOOL OF BOSTON 
177 COLLEGE AVENUE, TUFTS COLLEGE 
MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


WATCH FOR FULL PROGRAM DETAILS IN THE SUMMER ISSUE OF THE 
BULLETIN. 


CONFERENCE HEADQUARTERS: HOTEL STATLER, BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


YOU CAN HELP NANE 


To the extent that membership grows, the national voice that 
speaks in behalf of young children is strengthened. NANE has no 
source of funds other than the membership dues of people who care 
about children. When you join, your dues not only bring you the 
services outlined below but also make possible the existence and 
the power of a national organization that welds people in all parts 
of the country who have a primary interest in nursery education. 


NANE CAN HELP YOU 


The Association issues a bulletin sent four times a year to 
its members and to libraries. 


A national conference of NANE is held biennially. Your member- 
ship now will insure your knowing the date, the place, and 
other details of the program in forthcoming conferences. 


The NANE is a reliable source of inexpensive materials inter- 
preting nursery education to the profession and to the com- 
munity. 


Active committees are at work on the preparation of new 
materials to meet the needs of today. 


The Association's legislative representative is constautly at 
work throwing the influence of the National Association behind 
legislation to improve the well-being of children in your 
community and throughout the world. 


The Governing Board is active in cooperating with other Associ- 
ations and Agencies interested in the welfare of all children. 


I. MEMBERS II. SUBSCRIBERS 
$3.50 ACTIVE $2.00 LIBRARIES 
1.00 STUDENT 
100.00 LIFE 
Check membership desired - write name and address - and mail with es 
check to: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION i 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Merrill-Palmer School Date__ 
71 Ferry East 
Detroit, Michigan Name 
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LET'S TALK LEGISLATION 


Theresa S. Mahler 


ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


Legislation for federal aid for school construction is still 
pending in education committees of the Senate and the House. Nineteen 
bills on this subject were submitted, but major discussions have 
centered around S.5 (Senator Lester Hill of Alabama) and S.968 (the 
Administration Bill introduced by 1) Republican Senators). The 
Administration's proposal is designed to facilitate use of private 
capital in school construction, thus diverging sharply from the tradi- 
tional type of federal grants-in-aid. 


He Re 5046 the Health, Education and Welfare appropriation 
bill, when approved by the House, included $750,000 for a research pro- 
gram on the problems and needs of mentally retarded children; also 
included $150,000 for additional salaries and expenses to permit ex- 
pansion of the Department's research program. An official of NEA, 
speaking at a meeting of the Women's Joint Congressional Committee 
recently pointed out that Office of Education funds are not being used 
to fill several important positions which have been vacant. One such 
vacancy, the position of Specialist in Kindergarten-Primary Education 
held by Mary Dabney Davis until two years ago, has not been filled yet. 
NANE has joined with ACEI and other organizations requesting that a 
person be chosen for this position immediately. 


Concern has been expressed over the fact that no pre-school 
education representative has been appointed to the planning committee 
for the White House Conference on Education to be held in November 1955. 
ACEI and other groups believe this may result in a by-passing of the 
problems of pre-school and elementary education. 


The detailed report on federal health, medical and other 
services submitted to Congress by the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government (the Hoover Commission) recommends 
that the Children's Bureau be removed from the Social Security Administra- 
tion and placed in an administrative position in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 


Senate Judiciary Committee has recommended continuation of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Study, requesting an additional $15,000 be made 
available through January 1956. 


Fifty-five million dollars, appropriated by Congress last 
year for federal grants for operating expenses of schools in districts 
where federal activities account for a significant part of enrollments, 
may be up to sixty-five million dollars this year. This program affects 
more than two thousand school districts, with total enrollments of about 
five million children. 
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The federal school lunch appropriation which last year in- 
cluded sixty-seven million dollars in cash and fifteen million dollars 
in food is reduced by the latter amount according to the President's 
budgete 


The American Home Economics Association, and other interested 
organizations, are protesting a proposal to reduce federal agricultural 
appropriations which now permit Home Economics research on the federal 
level including the dissemination of research results to the consumer. 


ON THE STATE LEVEL 


California: 


California ACE has recommended to the State Department of 
Education that the Child Care Centers program be made permanent, and is 
working for passage of appropriate legislation. 


Mr. Gardiner Johnson, San Francisco attorney, has been named 
general chairman of the Governor's Conference on Education, to be held 
in Sacramento September 26 and 27. This is the conference preliminary 
to the White House Conference which will convene in Washington November 
28 - December 1, 1955. 


North Carolina: 


Miss Anne W. Butler is undertaking a research project at East 
Carolina College on legislation pertaining to pre-school organizations. 


Indiana: 


The bill to require licensing of all nursery schools and private 
kindergartens, sponsored by the Indiana AAUW and other groups, was killed 
in the House Education Committee. One legislator is reported to have said 
that "It wasn't important enough -- was too new -- was pushed by 'do- 
gooders'", Discouraging, except for the fact that the General Commission 
of the State Board of Education is continuing its work to further this 
proposal -- and they grow mighty determined women in the State of Indiana! 
Efforts will continue toward establishment of a nursery teacher certificate. 


A special session of the 1955 legislature was called by the 
Governor at the conclusion of the regular session in order to pass 
appropriation bills. Two million two-hundred thousand dollars was re- 
instated as an appropriation for kindergartens, but on a matching fund 
basis. Communities desiring to establish or operate kindergartens must 
hold special elections to raise *he necessary matching funds. 
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Washington, D.C.: 


Mrs. Michael Mardel, chairman of the Washington YWCA nursery 
school committee, has been invited to aid Miss Margaret La Fetra in 
representing NANE on the Women's Joint Congressional Committee. 


LEGISLATIVE REPORT 


The report of the legislative chairman, submitted to the NANE 
Executive Board at its meeting in Chicago March 10 and 11, contained the 
following recommendations: (1) That the present legislative committee 
be expanded to include key people in each geographical area. The 
purpose being (a) to increase the scope of reporting on legislatively 
related activities and (b) to stimulate interest in legislative work 
through circulation of material, workshops, etc. (2) That ideas and 
suggestions for change in format of this section of the Bulletin be sub- 
mitted by the Board members (and others!) with the hope of stimulating 
wider participation by the membership in "Let's Talk Legislation". 
(3) That consideration be given in planning for the Boston NANE 
conference to inclusion of a session or sessions on legislation. (hl) 
That official action be taken on the legislative policy adopted in 
principle at the Minneapolis conference. 


President Harriet Nash advises that the legislative policy 
statements were officially adopted at this board meeting. The policy 
as outlined adds an action program on the national level to the concern 
and interest of NANE in all legislation affecting young children. 


Are YOU talking about, or working for legislation 
in YOUR city, county, state? If it's worth working 
for, it's worth printing in the next issue of the 
Bulletin. Please send information to: 


Theresa S. Mahler, 
Room 35, 135 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco 2, California 


American Association of Social Workers has just published 
How to Influence Public Policy by Elizabeth Wickenden. This booklet, of 
value to individuals and groups working on legislation, is available at 
25¢ per copy at 1825 Jefferson Place, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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ON THE STATE SIDE 


California: Miss Harriet Berger 
Child Care Center 
Stockton, California 


Pacific Oaks Friends School in Pasadena received a grant from 
the Rosenberg Foundation which makes possible a four-week summer work- 
shop in cooperation with Occidental College on "The Child With Special 
Needs in the Normal Group." Clarice Manshardt, Director of Education 
for Temple City Unified School District will direct the workshop. 
Herbert Cullen, Principal of Webster School in Long Beach will be the 
discussion leader for elementary education and Evangeline Burgess of 
Pacific Oaks Friends School will be the discussion leader for nursery 
education. For further information write to: Pacific Oaks Friends 
School, 714 West California Street, Pasadena 2, California. 


Muriel Gibson Ballard who is in Tokyo, Japan, announces the 
birth of a son February 2), 1955. Muriel formerly taught in the Durant 
Parent Nursery School in Oakland and in the Washington Heights Nursery 
School in Tokyo. The Ballards would enjoy hearing from friends. Their 
new address is 127 Takinow Nakaku, Yokohama, Japan. 


The Department of Parent Education and Family Life of the 
California Congress of Parent Teacher Associations is holding a Parent 
Education Workshop on the Davis Campus of the University of California 
June 22 to July 1. The ten day workshop will have sections on the pre- 
school, the school-age and the adolescent child along with the Parent 
Education Study groups. Scholarships are available through Parent 
Teacher Associations in California. 


Six hundred people attended the workshop at West Hollywood 
Park, Los Angeles, on March 26, sponsored by the Association for Nursery 
Education, Southern California and the California Council of Cooperative 
Nursery Schools. $928.50 was raised for the Consulting Service of the 
Association for Nursery Education. Overall chairman was Polly Bowhay. 
Program chairmen were Marjorie Green and Elizabeth L. Woods. The pro- 
gram was designed to lift the sight and enrich the understanding of 
those working with young children. 


A limited first edition of the book "Pointers for Parent 
Cooperative or How to Start and Run a Cooperative Nursery School" is 
available at $1.50 by writing to Ross Rogers, 15 Winston Drive, 

San Francisco 27, California. Written by Adria Garbedian and illustra- 
ted by Joan Barker, the book is a compendium of ideas and information 
from the entire state. 
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District of Columbia: Harriette H. Wood 
1227 - 37th St., NW. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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The spring workshop of the Potomac Association of Cooperative 
Teachers was held March 17 and 18. Dr. Dura Louise Cockrell, Director 
of the Nursery Training School of Boston, was the honor guest and 
speaker. In her talk on Teacher Training, Dr. Cockrell stressed that 
a good teacher is a good listener and is also a person who can keep a 
balance between theory and practicee At the second session of the 
workshop held at the Beverly Hills Church Pre-School in Alexandria, 
Dr. Glen 0. Blough, of the University of Maryland, conducted a program 
on Science and Nature in the Nursery School and Kindergarten. On 
display were resources and materials gathered and assemt?ed by fifteen 
schools in the area. 


The newly elected officers for 1955-56 are: 


Chai rman Mrs. Evelyn Kimberly (Va.) 
Secretary-Treasurer Mrs. Jeannette Galambos (Md.) 
Publicity Mrs. Ellen Oppenheim (Md.) 


Personnel Practices 
Teacher Training 


Mrs. Ursula Reed (D.C.) 
Mrs. Marian Grayson (Md.) 


Resources Mrs. Rhoda Mantel (Md.) 
Registry Mrs. Browning Lalie (D.C.) 
Tllinois: Ethel MacIntyre 


National College of Education 
Evanston, Illinois 


A spring conference held jointly be the Association for 
Nursery Schools and The Day Nursery Committee of the Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago was held Saturday, March 19. The meeting drew a 
large group well over 175 nursery school personnel, from welfare, 
commercial, cooperative, and private schools. The conference theme was 
"Living For Today and Tomorrow Thru Play". Discussion groups were: 
"Play As a Growth Process" Kay Hudson, Glenview Nursery School, Eileen 
Hager, Winnetka Nursery School, leaders. Programming and Grouping, 
Lorraine Wallach, University of Chicago Nursery School, leader. Health 
in Relation to Play - Dr. H. Grossman, University of Illinois Department 
of Pediatric. Mrs. George Ivins spoke on the theme "Living Today and 
Tomorrow Thru Play". Two films were shown "Preface To a Life" and 
"Understanding Children's Play". 


Frances Reese, teacher in the five-year old group at Garden 
Nursery School, is the new corresponding secretary of the Association 
For Nursery Schools. 


CONFERENCE IN EOSTON 
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Gwendolyn Oakes, of Nichols-Oakton Public School Nursery, is 
first vice president of the Association For Nursery Schools. 


Oneida Cocknell, Director of Garden Nursery School, continues 
to report the success and interest created by the use of film with the 
school staff, children, and parent groups. Set up within the school 
framework is a preview film committee. 


"The Staff and Us" based on songs from the current musical play 
"The King and I", was the bounce off for a recent Lenten program pre- 
sented by parents and staff of the Glenview Community Church Nursery 
School. The general theme for the Lenten sessions was "Love, the More 
Excellent Way" - in its application to daily and present day living. 


As a beginning step for understanding and love, "Getting to 
Know You" was the theme song for the evening. It was introduced by 
"Anna" (teacher to the 67 children of the King of Siam) a teacher in 
the nursery school; was followed by all staff and parents and ultimately 
involved the total group present. 


A gifted father sang "The Puzzlement Song" which so tellingly 
presents the confusions for the "King" when confronted by Anna with new 
ideas of democracy, the dignity of the individual and human relations. 


The general "puzzlement™ of thoughts and feelings facing the 
King became a basis for suggested Questions in Buzz groups as to how 
we might better love in order to improve our human relations from the 
Nursery School on up through Kingship. 


Reports from individual buzz groups to the total group brought 
forth that among areas of concern and "puzzlement", emphasis was placed 
upon that of trust, affirming that what we believe about people and 
how we trust them effects - and can better - the quality of understand- 
ing and love in our human relations. 


Kentucky: Leora Bentley Bliss 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


"How Is the Small Child Faring in your Town?" was the theme 
of the third seminar held on March 25 by the Louisville Conference on 
Children Under Six. Dr. Ruth Hoeflin, Professor of Child and Family 
Development, Ohio State University, was guest speaker. Dr. Karl Heiser, 
Consulting Psychologist of the Louisville Child Guidance Clinic, spoke 
at the morning session on the topic, "The Child Speaks--the Parent 
Listens." The afternoon session included a movie seminar and a panel 
discussion on "The Child Speaks--The Teacher Listens.” The evening 
address given by Dr. Hoeflin was entitled "The Child Speaks--We Listen." 
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A pamphlet of helpful information for private pre-school 
teachers is being prepared by the state AAUW Pre-school Education 
Committee. Serving on the committee are: Miss Vivian Burke, 
kindergarten teacher, University School, University of Kentucky; 

Mrs. Leora Bliss, Director, University of Kentucky Nursery Schoolj 
Miss Florence Kickey, first grade teacher, Jefferson Davis School; and 
Miss Clara Jacobs, graduate assistant, University of Kentucky. 


Two workshops are being planned for summer session students 
in Kentucky: 

The School of Home Economics and the Department of Home 
Economics Education at the University of Kentucky will hold a work- 
shop June 13 to July 8 for High School Home Economics teachers who 
wish to improve their teaching of Child Development. Opportunity for 
observation and participation in the University Nursery School will be 
provided. Dr. Ethel Parker, Professor of Home Economics Education, 
will direct the workshop, with Mrs. Jean Hansen, Professor of Child 
Development and Family Relations at Iowa State College as consultant. 
They will be assisted by Mrs. Leora Bliss, Mrs. Josephine McCampbell, 
and Mrs. Marion McDowell of the University School of Home Economics. 

The University of Louisville is planning a workshop on 
Creative Activities in relation to the development of pre-school 
children. 


Mrs. Opal Wolford, from Berea College is on leave this 
semester. After attending the Annual Meeting of the Child Study 
Association in New York City, Mrs. Wolford and her husband plan to 
study and travel in Europe. 


Miss Nancy McClary, will leave her position as a nursery 
school teacher at Berea College in order to return to school for 
graduate work. 


Massachusetts: Helen McDowell 
S58 Fairfield Street 
Needham 92, Massachusetts 


Abigail A. Eliot is a consultant at the Brooks School in 
Concord. 


Helen McDowell of the Hills and Falls Cooperative in Newton 
Lower Falls, and Katherine Jones of the Nursery Training School, have 
resigned from their respective positions and are moving to Florida in 
July. 


Minnesota: Elizabeth M. Fuller 
Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1), Minnesota 


Congratulations, Mrs. Fraser! 


Me 
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NANE and Twin Cities Preschool Education Association members 
are proud to announce that the 1955 Minnesota Mother of the Year 
selection is Mrs. Louise W. Fraser. Mrs. Fraser, owner and director 
of the Home Study School, 6301 Penn Avenue South, Minneapolis, has for 
many years been active in nursery education circles and is a highly 
respected and much beloved associate in work with retarded and 
handicapped children of all ages. Her selection is highly regarded, 
because she has throughout her career maintained humility and has kept 
her work, even when dramatically successful, as inconspicuous as 
possible. 


After a series of heartbreaking family sorrows, among them 
the death of her husband and a child, and the serious illness of a 
daughter which left her so handicapped that doctors despaired of any 
real progress, Mrs. Fraser undertook a therapeutic plan without letting 
discouragement prevail. As a result, her daughter now assists in all 
phases of the Home Study School and has made worthy contributions on 
her om. Mrs. Fraser has won her title as Mother of the Year in 1955; 
long ago she had already won her place as an indeed worthy representative 
of people with a dedicated interest in children. 


* * * * 


The Senate Welfare Committee of the Minnesota Legislature 
postponed indefinitely action on a bill (House File No. 1226) restricting 
use of the word nursery school to those facilities that meet educational 
standards set by the State Department of Education. 


The bill had been sponsored by the Department of Public Welfare 
and was represented at the Senate Welfare Committee by Mr. Alfred Angster, 
Child Welfare Director. Mrs. Roberta Rindfleisch of the Department of 
Public Welfare reported that Mr. Angster found a great need still existing 
for a "selling" job to be done on the importance of nursery education. 


Mrs. Rindfleisch's report gives clear evidence of misunder- 
standing and lack of information on the part of legislators concerning 
educational aspects of programs for nursery age children. It is to be 
hoped that persons interested in nursery education will be able to 
carry on further their job of interpreting nursery schools to the 
public and of developing and disseminating informational materials 
concerning group programs for children under five in Minnesota. 


Missouri: Barbara Fischer 
Stephens College Children's School 
Columbia, Missouri 


The Saint Louis Nursery Education Council this year presented 
a workshop with the theme, "Let's Give Little Children a Better Day" as 
its annual all-day project. Miss Elizabeth Benson of the Child Study 
Department at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, was the main speaker 
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and consultant for the day. Miss Joanne McRae, Council House Day 
Nursery, was general chairman. The workshop was given on February 19, 
at Grace Hill House, a Community Chest agency which has a day care 
school. 


After a general opening session the 160 people (capacity) 
who were registered divided into eight groups for workshop participation. 
During the lunch hour there was time to see displays of children's 
literature and homemade equipment, and Miss Benson was available for 
consultation. In the afternoon were another workshop session and @ 


closing meeting. 
The workshops and their leaders were: 


1. Imaginative Play — Mrs. Ruth Adams, Washington University 
Nursery School, and Miss Barbara Fischer, Child Study Department, 
Stephens College. 


2. Singing and Musical Instruments -- Mrs. Virginia Lewitz 
and Mrs. Mary Ford, Principia Lower School. 


3. Rhythms and Musical Games -- Miss Urma DeBus, Northside 
Day Nursery. 


lL. Science Experiences — Mr. Hillis Howie, Principal, 
Community School. 


S. Indoor Play — Miss Maxine Blaine, Community School. 


6. Making Equipment -- Mrs. Bessie Chandler, Centennial 
Child Care Center. 


7. Storytelling and Fingerplays, Miss Elizabeth Hughes, 
Community School. 


8. Creative Media -- Sister Mary Thomas, Guardian Angel Day 
Nursery and Mrs. Barbara Engram, formerly of Stephens College. 


Mrs. Dee Dunnagan, Director, Ladue Nursery School, announced 
that the school purchased a 42 acre site in Saint Louis County, and 
the new building was opened in mid-April for occupancy. There will be 
a day camp and nursery in the summer and nursery school only during the 
rest of the year. Four years ago, the school was incorporated as a non- 
profit organization with a Board of Directors after having been operated 
as a privately owned school for ten years by Mrs. Dunnagan who has 
stayed on as director. The Board makes policy decisions and can accept 
tax deductable gifts. The new school was built entirely with subscrip- 
tions from interested people in the community. 


The Principia is building a new nursery school building, the 


first unit of a construction program to move the entire Saint Louis 
section of the school to the country. The three, four, and five year 
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old children will be in the new building before the present school year 
is over. Mrs. Virginia Lewitz is head teacher. Each classroom will ; 
have its own door to an outside terrace. A large open field will be a. 
in front of the building; the aim is to have a country situation with 
much freedom outdoors. The nursery will accommodate between 50 and 60 

children through their nap time. 


New Jersey: F, Mary Mason 
Miss Mason's School 
53 Bayard Lane 


Princeton, New Jersey 


The N.J»AeNeE. Spring Conference was held in Somerville, 
New Jersey on April 23. The morning session included a business meet- a 
ing as well as a panel discussim. Panel participants were: 


Dr. Harriet C. Nash, from the State Department of 
Education in Connecticut, National Association 
President, and 


Dr. Dura Louise Cockrell, Director of Boston 
Training School for Nursery School Teachers, and 
Chairman of the N.A.N-E. Conference, to be held 
in October. 


The moderator was Mr. Sampson G. Smith, Superintendent of 
Schools for Somerset County, and host for the N.J.A.N.E. Conference. 
The afternoon session included a talk by Mrs. Anna W. M. Wolf, Consul- 
tant for the Child Study Association of America. Beth Stephenson was 
the program chairman for this meeting. 


A number of the nursery schools in New Jersey have been working 
with architects to develop low cost building plans for nursery schools. 
Mrs. Hayes, R. F. D., Vineland, is building a new child care center and 
the cooperative nursery school in Fair Lawn has plans for a new building. 
The Prefab Company of Woodbury will have low cost prefab school buildings 
ready for sale in a few weeks. These prefab plans can be easily adapted 
for nursery schools. 


Ohio: Ruth Highberger 
College of Home Economics 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


In 195 the Day Nursery Association of Cleveland sponsored a 
ten week course for the training of Junior Teachers for Day Nurseries. 
The course was set up for recent high school graduates and the selection 
of students made with the assistance of the Division of Psychiatry of 
University Hospitals. The experiences of the students included four 
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hours per day of field work in one of the nurseries, on a paid basis; 
an equal amount of time each day was given to class and study. The 
content of the course was centered around emotional and social 
development of children, guidance, and program for both preschool and 
older children, and staff and parent relationships. 


This project involved board members who helped with recruiting 
students, nursery staff who supervised the field work, and the teach- 
ing staff from the Day Nursery Association, School of Education of 
Western Reserve University, and the Division of Child Psychiatry of 
University Hospitals. 


In Toledo, on October nursery school teachers and directors 
met to form an organization to further preschool education by pro- 
viding opportunities for professional growth of persons working with 
pre-school age children in group situations. 


A very enthusiastic response and a willingness to meet 
monthly indicates that there is a need to be met by organizing. The 
group plans to promote institutes, in-service training programs, 
workshops and the like. Membership will be limited to persons actually 
engaged in working with children, such as directors and staff of the 
school centers in Toledo and surrounding area. 


Hawaii: Carolyn R. Balsbaugh 
University Preschool 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii 


Although it is too soon to know what final action will be taken 
with regard to the licensing and supervision of day care centers in the 
Territory, some progress has been made. A day care bill was introduced 
in the House of Representatives (H.B. 507) on February 25th and was 
assigned to the Judiciary Committee for study. On March 10th a first 
hearing was held at which time a large group of people-—-parents, teachers, 
day care center directors--appeared to demonstrate their approval of it. 
Testifying in favor of the bill were: Carolyn R. Balsbaugh, Chairman 
of the Day Care Committee of the Honolulu Council of Social Agencies; 
Mrs. Jo L. Fuller, Legislative Chairman of the Kindergarten and Children's 
Aid Association; Mrs. Joan Guerreiro, Director of the Mary Jo Day 
Nursery; Miss Mae Asahino, Department of Public Welfare; and Mr. Bertram 
Wong, parent whose child is enrolled at the Jane S. Parke Day Care 
Center. No one appeared to protest the bill. However, when it was 
reported out of Committee, the Speaker of the House opposed its being 
voted on and sent it back to the Committee expressing his belief that 
the first hearing did not give those opposing the bill an opportunity 
to speak. Therefore a second hearing was held on March 28th for the 
express purpose of hearing the opposition. No one appeared who was 
against the bill. The Judiciary Committee at that time announced its 
intention to again report the bill out favorably. 


DON'T DELAY. 
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February 28th the identical bill was introduced in the 
Senate (S.B. 311) and assigned to the Education Committee. A hear- 


ing in this committee was held on April 2 and with a few minor revisions 


will be reported out in a few days. 


The Day Care Committee of the Honolulu Council of Social 
Agencies believes Senate Bill 311 has a good chance of passing in the 
Senate. It will have a rockier road to travel in the House but we are 
still hopeful. 


* * * 


New in the Islands this year is Mrs. Sarah Green, Superin- 
tendent of the Kindergarten and Children's Aid Association. She came 
to Hawaii from New York City where she was a teacher in the Hunter 
College Elementary School. 


The Kindergarten and Children's Aid Association, a charitable, 


non-profit organization, now has six day care kindergartens with a new 
center in the planning stage. These schools receive 11% financial 
support from the Community Chest. Some children in the centers are 
scholarship students whose fees are paid for by the organization. 


PEABODY-WSM, TELEVISION-RADIO WORKSHOP 


Peabody College and WSM radio and television in Nashville, 
Tennessee have announced plans for their second annual summer work- 
shop scheduled to run from July 18 to July 29. The workshop is 
designed to instruct teachers in the use of television and radio for 
educational purposes. Miss Marjorie Cooney, WSM and WSM-TV Director 
of Special Programming, and Dr. Felix Robb, Peabody Dean of Instruct- 
ion, will direct the two-week session. 


The course will be a concentrated one, with lectures, sym- 
posiums, demonstrations and actual production by the students. Be- 
sides the use of televising and broadcasting as educational devices, 
the course will explore the fields of program planning, public rela- 
tions, psychology of children's programs and the use of music, art 
and literature in production as well. 


Besides Peabody and WSM and WSM-TV personnel, the course will 
offer lectures by nationally known experts in educational television 
and radio. 


Classes will be conducted in air-conditioned rooms, and 


registration is now open. Write to Dr. Felix Robb, Dean of Instruct- 
ion, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee for further details. 
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ON THE STAFF SIDE 


The Jewish Community Center in Louisville, Kentucky, has an 
opening for a qualified pre-school director at a salary of approximately 
$3800 for the school year (94 months) with the possibility of additional 
money on a twelve months basis. 


Applicants should have a masters degree in nursery and/or 
kindergarten education, some previous experience in this field and ability 
to administer and supervise the school. 


Inquiries or applications should be directed to Nat Roberts, 
Program Director, Jewish Community Center, 729 S. Second Street, Louis- 
ville 2, Kentucky. 


The School for Nursery Years will have an opening for a direc- 
tor beginning September, 1955. ‘The cunctions and duties of the director 
include supervision and planning of program with the staff, heading up 
the teacher training program, supervision of parent meetings with the 
assistance of the staff, parent conferences, representation at the Nursery 
School Education Association meetings, etc. The yearly salary, with a 
month's vacation in the summer, and the usual school holidays, is 
approximately $5000.00. 


Inquiries or applications should be directed to Mrs. Margrit 
Munk, 850 Fifth Avenue, Los Angeles 5, California. 


HE 


The Arcadia Non-Profit Nursery School, a parent participation 
school, announces that two positions are available. The first position 
is that of a director of parent education. The person applying for this 
position must qualify for a California Adult Credential. The second 
position is for an accredited nursery school teacher to serve as head 
teacher for a group of twenty children. 


For further information, write to Loretta Jarmie, President, 
Arcadia Non-Profit Nursery School, 1511 South Tenth Avenue, Arcadia, 
California. 


HH 


The Department of Home Management and Family Living of the 
School of Home Economics at the University of Wisconsin will have an 
opening for a nursery school and college teacher, beginning either in 
the summer of 1955 or in September, 1955. 
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This teacher will have full charge of one group of 18 pre- 
school children, meeting for a half-day session, Monday through Fri- 
day. In addition she shares with the teacher of the other half-day 
group the responsibility for teaching two courses: one for student 
teachers who are seniors in the child development major, and the 
other a course in creative play activities for young children. 


The position carries the beginning rank of instructor, and 
the salary will be approximately $),000 for the academic year. Summer 
session salary would be proportional. 


Persons who are interested in applying should send their 
credentials immediately and also write to Miss Helen C. Dawe, Depart- 
ment of Home Management and Family Living, School of Home Economics, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 6, Wisconsin. 


The Children's Hospital of Philadelphia will have a 
position open for a Nursery School Worker beginning about September lst. 


The general areas of responsibility in this job are: 


1) The play periods on the wards. 

2) Integration with the medical staff (observing children 
and recording on their charts, attending and contributing 
to conferences about children} ° 

3) Integration with the nursing staff (planning the program 
in ward routine, interpretation of children's behavior to 
student nurses on wards). 

) Attendance at the weekly conferences of the Division of 
Psychological Pediatrics. 


Persons applying for this position should have a background 
of child development and experience in working with children. 


This is an excellent opportunity for a person interested in 
working with hospitalized children in an experimental program which 
has been planned for the purpose of determining the use of play in the 
pediatric hospital and to help children meet hospitalization construc- 
tively. 


Inquiries or applications should be directed to: 


Herbert NcC. Wortman, M.D. 
Executive Vice-President | 
Children's Hospital of Philadelphia 
Bainbridge Street 
Philadelphia Pa. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
AVAILABLE 1954-55 


Sharing—A New Level in Teacher-Parent Relationships, by Evelyn Beyer $ 35 
How Are The 5's Faring In Your Town, A joint publication of the ACEI and NANE $ .05 
(Single copie 2.99 copica'54; 100-499 copien 4; 500 copies $15.00; 1,000 $25.00) 
Teacher in a Cooperative, t Polly McVickar, Reprint from 
NAN.E. BULLETIN, Vol. IX, No. 1, 1953 : $ .10 
The Cooperative Nursery School—A Significant Trend in Nursery Education, by Myra Woodruff, 
Reprint from N.A.N.E. BULLETIN, Vol. IX, No. 2, 1954 $ .15 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, A statement prepared by the American Academy of 
Pediatrics $ .05 
A Bibliography of Nursery School Education, 1947 ; $1.25 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School—That’s What You Want for Your Child, by 
James L. Hymes, Jr. $ .05 
Cultivating the Roots of Democracy 5 
Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten? by Sister Mary de Lourdes .10 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? by Isabelle Diehl .10 
Essentials of Nursery School Education 50 
Let’s Play Outdoors, by Katherine Read . .30 
Living Music with Children, by Mary Barrett 
swing Music wi ren, 


$ .50 per doz.) 
Nursery Schools in Relation to American Culture Pattern—What Are We Educating For? by 
Ruth Benedict 
Schools for Young Children in Twenty-seven Countries 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School, by Dorothy Haupt 
(25 or more copies 35¢ each) 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 

(4¢ each for 50 to 100 ies; 3¢ each for 100 copies or more) 

Education of Children Under Six in Public Schools—Programs and Standards 


(3 ies 35¢ each) 
The Teacher Sets the Stage, by Evelyn Beyer. “ae 
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(25 or more copies 15¢ each) 
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What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? by Elizabeth Doak 


(3 each 
Why Have Nursery Schools? by James L. Hymes, Jr. int ee 


ORDER BLANK 


This folder may be used for ordering. Current publications list will be sent with each shipment. 
Indicate quantity of each publication desired in [] 


Address all orders to: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION | 


Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State 
Please send check or money order. Official purchase orders will be billed on request. 
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